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POINTERS 


The Book of Common Prayer in English was ordered to be used 
for the first time on Whit-Sunday, June gth, 1549, and the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Anglican Communion, assembledat 
Lambeth last year, in their Encyclical Letter issued at the con- 
clusion of the Conference, express the “ hope that, throughout 
the Anglican Communion, suitable steps will be taken in 1949 
to celebrate the growth of the English Book of Common Prayer 
which had its beginning in the first English Prayer Book of 1549. 
Such celebrations will help to call to mind, and emphasize, the 
important position within the fellowship which the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer has always held and the formative and unifying 
influence which it has exercised.” 


We need not hesitate to take our share in these celebrations, 
for, to quote again from the Encyclical, * It is essential to main- 
tain such a unity of faith and order as will preserve its (sc. the 
Anglican Communion's) unity of purpose and spirit. We find 


_ the authoritative expression of that faith and order in the Book. 
__of Common Prayer, together with the Ordinal. This book is the 

heritage of the whole Communion, and, while revisions of it are 

made to suit the needs of different Churches, it provides our 

accepted pattern of liturgical order, worship, and doctrine which 

is to be everywhere maintained.’ 


The Book of Common Prayer is a Catholic book, and gives no 
sort of encoutagement to those who would fritter away our 
Catholic heritage in the interests of a union with protestants, 
as our contributor, Canon J. L. C. Dart, clearly shows in his 
article beginning 6n page 67. _-Fr. Dart will be known to many 
as Chaplain of St. George's, Paris, in the later 1930's. Before 
that he had spent some twenty years in India. For part of this 
time he was Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Bombay, and 
was later made an Honorary Canon of Bombay Cathedral. When 
the war brought an end to his work in Paris, Fr. Dart returned to 
this country, where he has since been working. He is now Chap- 
lain to the Benedictine Nuns of St. Mary’s Abbey, West Malling. 


* * * * 


The Ceylon Reunion Scheme, it appears, is being pressed for- 
ward in the face of continued opposition. In the April issue of 
The Anglican we read: ‘ Things have gone so far NOW in the 

negotiations for union that legal instruments are spoken of to 
vest in the ‘ Church of Sri Lanka’ the legal rights, title, claim, 
estate and interest, privileges and obligations of each of the 
several uniting Churches. Are you prepared,” the paper asks, 
“to surrender Anglican property in Ceylon and betray the trust 
of our benefactors, among whom some may number their own 


ancestors ?”’ 
* * . 


South India having no longer any Anglican Church, the Rev. 
L. S:Jackson, we learn from The Anglican, is no longer Chaplain 
of St. George's Cathedral, Madras, because he was unable to 
belong to the new Church of South India and be out of communion 
with Anglicans. It is a pity that the Church of England in Ceylon 
(now called the Church of Ceylon) could not offer him work. He 
has made his submission to the Syrian Church while remaining in 
his own Anglican Orders, 


“ The Syrians alone possess the Apostolic Ministry in South 
India of all non-Papal bodies. It is. true there is Episcopacy in 
the Church of South India, but it is what the Lambeth Fathers 

_call Episcopacy im vacuo. * Form and manner alone in consecra- 
ting and ordaining are not sufficient to guarantee the character of 
' a ministry. That can be substantiated only by the faith dfid 


‘practice of the Church itself ’. 
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THE PRAYER BOOK 


If the Church of England has any right to exist at all as an 
autonomous society it must be because it has a contribution to 
make to the whole Church. This contribution must be enshrined 
in the Book of Common Prayer, which is its only wholly official 
document. As loyal churchmen we are bound to test all reunion 
proposals by the standards of that book. If we fail-te do this, we 
are in danger of finding that a situation has been created which 
undermines the very raison d'étre of the Church of England. 


It is bad history to interpret any period of the past from the 


“point of view of the present. To understand any historical docu- 


ment it is necessary to see it in the light of the age which produced 
it. We cannot neglect, therefore, the political situations of the 
times when the Prayer Book was compiled, and finally revised, 
if we are to come to any true understanding of the letter of its 
law or the spirit of which it is the expression. 


Under the Tudor sovereigns England’s very existence as an _ 
independent nation was gravely threatened by the overwhelming 
power of Spain. Under Charles IL it was*overshadowed by the 
France of Louis XIV. Both of these-¢powers were militantly 
catholic and both savagely persecuted protestant sectaries. The 
most single-minded supporters of the English government at. 
home, and its only allies abroad, came from the ranks of pro- 


testants who hated, not only the Papacy, but the whole system 


of the Catholic Church. In such circumstances it isnot surprising 
that a very few irregularities did in fact occur. The astonishing 
thing is that a Church so completely under the dominion of the 
hard-pressed state as was the Church of England, should have 
refused to make any kind of official or fundamental concession to 
protestants either at home or abroad. It resisted successfully 
every attempt to minimize the centrality of creeds and sacra- 
ments ; it refused to equate its historic, apostolic ministry with 
the new creations of the sects; it continued the episcopate and 
priesthood, claiming for them the authority and power which the 
Church has always attributed to them. In its Prayer Book, , in 
the teeth of the most bitter opposition, the Church of England 
maintained the Catholie position, undeterred alike by the logic al 
argument or political expediency, 


A Catuoric 


The Prayer Book is a Catholic book. This is no new argiiment. 
At the Hampton Court Conference in 1661 the Puritans stated : 
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“ As our first reformers so composed our Liturgy as to win upon 


the Papists and to draw them into their church communion, by 


‘varying as little as they well could from the Romish forms before ~ 


in use* now we should have our Liturgy composed so as-to gain 
upon the judgement and affection of all those, who in the sub- 
stantials of the protestant religion are in the same persuasion with 
ourselves '’. They were answered by the Bishops: * The demand 
is unreasonable and impossible unless it be agreed who are to be 
called orthodox. If by orthodox be meant those who adhere to 
scripture and the catholic consent of antiquity, we do not know 
that any part of our Liturgy hath been questioned by such’. 
There, then, in 1661 was a question, which has such a modern 
ring, frankly posed and frankly answered. * The present Prayer 
Book is a Catholic book, designed to hold Catholics together. 
Can it not be redrafted in such a way that it is made acceptable 
to Protestant sectaries?’’ The answer by the Church in 1661 
was: “No, for its justification is its catholicity. We cannot 
abandon agreement with the Catholic Church for the sake of unity 
with those who have separated themselves from it ’’. 


This position is set forth on the title page of the Prayer Book, 


where it is claimed that the book contains the Common Prayer, | 


Sacraments and other Rites of “ the’ Church. But, just as in 
pre-reformation times the English dioceses had their own ways of 
doing things, just as Milan and Seville, Lyons and Rouen to-day 
have their own variations of the universal services, so does the 
title page go on to claim for the Church of England as a whole the 
right to its own “‘use’’, The claim was one with which the 
Catholic Church was familiar and it was, and is, a permissible one. 
The variations which the Prayer-Book established were all within 
the framework of catholicity, as the Puritans noted, and they 
involved none of the departures from faith and practice for which 


they strove so fiercely. 


No APPEASEMENT 


Consider some of them in detail. Then, as now, protestants 
disliked creeds. The Church of England continued the use of the 
Apostles’ creed in the Office and at Baptism, ordered the Athana- 
sian creed, with its clear assertion, ‘‘ Whosoever will be saved, 
before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith ”’, 
to be recited once a month, and made the Nicene creed an integral 
part of every Mass. So far from minimizing the importance of 
creeds for the sake of those who disliked them, the Prayer Book 
stressed their importance. In the official view of the Church of 
England the holding of the entire Catholic faith, including such 
items as the Virgin Birth and the resurrection of our Lord’s body, 
is a sine qua non, It is true, of course, that for the last generation 
or two the Church of England has contained a few individuals 
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whose views are heterodox and that circumstances make it im- | 


possible to deal with them effectively. Nevertheless the orthodoxy 
of the Church is proved by the fact that it orders its wemney to recite 
a creed at least twice daily. 


The position becomes still more clear when we consider the 
sacraments. To the protestant opinion that they are merely 
tokens and badges of a Christian man’s profession, the Church of 
England opposed the Catholic doctrine that they are effective 
means of grace, and went on to declare that two of them are uni- 
versally necessary to salvation. There was no appeasement here ! 
The fact that the Church of England confined the term “ sacra- 


ment " to those two which the Gospels relate have an outward . 


sign instituted by our Lord, has little if any bearing on the ques- 
tion, in view of its treatment of the five other rites, commonly 
called sacraments. In baptism, as in most other services, the 
Church of England did away with most minor ceremonies, which 
no one could claim were essential to validity. One of such cere- 
monies, the sign of the cross, the Prayer Book retained, in spi 


of bitter opposition. The service states clearly the old faith that 


in baptism the entail of original sin is broken and that a second 


birth is effected whereby the children of wrath become members * 


of Christ and children of God. Against the protestant objections 
the Prayer Book sanctioned both private and lay baptism in cases 
of necessity. It ordered total immersion as the normal method, 


but sanctioned, in accordance with the usual Western custom, — 


the pouring of water. It did not sanction the almost invariable 
protestant practice of sprinkling. 


CONFIRMATION AND THE MINISTRY 


The case about confirmation is more difficult. Our reformers 
made, we must acknowledge, a great mistake in that they failed 
to understand the scriptural reference to unction and the place of 
‘sealing’ in the primitive Church. They took their stand on 
what the Acts seemed to show was the original practice of the 
Church and made the “ laying on of hands ” the matter of con- 
firmation. They may have denied to it the title sacrament, but 
undoubtedly they equated confirmation with the sacraments. So 


highly did they esteem it that they made its reception compulsory 


before first communion. They ordered that it should be -con- 


_ ferred upon very young children and they confined its administra- 


tion to bishops. All this was a true reformation of the lax custom 
of the later Middle Ages, when very many of the faithful never 


received it at all, a state of affairs by no means unknown on the 


Continent to-day. At the Hampton Court Conference the Puritan 


- divines argued that, by confining its administration to the Episco- 


pate, the Prayer Book seemed to put a higher value upon it than 
upon baptism and Holy Communion. If ‘confirmation was to be 
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administered at all, and some of them desired its abolition, then, 
they said, it should be ‘administered by the pastors of the parishes. 
The bishops replied, ‘Confirmation is reserved to the_bishops as_ 
of old and our Church doth everywhere confess to conform to the 
Catholic usages of primitive times.” They rejected absolutely a 
plea that persons who were not willing to be confirmed should be 


admitted to communion. 


In some ways the Puritans were oddly sacerdotal. They dis- 
liked the laity taking any active part in the services and objected 
to the Litany, for example, on the ground that their part in it was 
too important. On the other hand whenever the Prayer Book 
emphasized traditional priestly functions they went into violent 
opposition. They demanded that such phrases as * bishops, 
priests and deacons " should be altered to “ ministers’. In 1661 
the Bishops replied that the objegtion was * unreasonable, since 
there is a real distinction '’, and'immediately altered the phrase 
cs the Litany, which had read ~ bishops, pastors and ministers 

* bishops, priests and deacons "’, and then altered. the rubric 
which had ordered the absolution at morning and evening prayer 
to be read by the minister to the priest.’ 


In wholly unambiguous language the Prayer Book asserts the 
power and authority of priests to give absolution. The bishops 
rejected the demand that * I absolve thee '’ should be changed to 

“I declare that thou art absolved’. The Prayer Book gives to 
priests and bishops alone the right to celebrate Holy Communion. 
All this adds up to the fact that the Church of England stands by 
the Catholic doctrine of the ministry. It suffers none, save those 
who have received episcopal ordination or consecration to perform 
duties which the Catholic Church has always confined to such 
persons and it places upon their-acts the Catholic * values ”’ 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Turning, now, from the Prayer Book, its letter and spirit, to 
the present situation, what do we find? The Prayer Book has not 
changed ; its intention and meaning is the same as it always has- 
been. The Dissenters have not changed. They still dislike creeds 
and wish to be free to deny clauses which they do not believe. 
They still hold that sacraments are not necessary for salvation. 
They still administer baptism in a way w hich makes its validity 
doubtful. They still reject episcopal confirmation as a necessary 
preliminary to communion and equate it with other ceremonies, 
such as * the giving of the mght hand in token of fellowship ”’ 
They still refuse to accept the assumptions of priestly authority. 
They are willing to accept epise opacy only if they are free to regard 
it as a man-made system of ecclesiastical order. They refuse to 
allow that either priests or bishops have any God-given authority 
to speak or act in the name of Christ. So far as the Prayer Book 
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and the dissenters are concerned there has been no change in the 
situation. But change there has been, nevertheless. It has come 
about within the Church in the attitude of some towards the whole 
situation. Moved by the inconveniences of disunion in the mission 
field and genuinely grieved by the knowledge that division is con- » 
trary to the will of our Lord, some are attempting to promote | 
reunion by bringing into the Anglican communion people who 
deny the fundamental principles of Anglicanism, provided they 
will accept a nominal episcopate ; for that is what episcopacy 
divorced from any doctrine of its meaning and origin really. is. 
There is now no attempt to rédraft the Prayer Book so that it 
becomes a protestant book. To do this would raise a storm which 
no one can doubt would split the Church of England and lead 
directly to a new schism. So the Prayer Book is left alone, but 
its doctrine and practice are equated with those of protestants, 
who are dissenters for the sole reason that they reject them. 

The evils which this course entails are obvious. The Church, 
if it agreed to them, would abandon all claim to be the divinely 
inspired teacher of revealed truth and would become a kind of 
glorified debating society in which contradictory opinions would 

have equal authority. It would cease in fact to be a living part 
of the Catholic Church. It would become a voluntary society held 
together by some undefined belief in our Lord; some enthusiasm 
for ethical righteousness and a vague “ charity ’’, which would 
‘have no use for the strong affirmations and exceptions of the 
Gospel. If, to-day, protestant opinions which contradict the 
Prayer Book teaching are accepted as permissible within the 
bounds of the Anglican communion, what other conclusion can be 
drawn than that the attempt of the Church of England to set. 
before the world a non-papal catholicity has failed? Such a 
failure would not only be disastrous for the Church of England 
but also would immensely impoverish all Christendom. 


L. C. Dart. 


REVIEW 


An Interim Report of Conversations between Representatives of the . 


Archbishop of Canterbury and Representatives of the Evangelical 
Free Churches. 1949. 4d. | 


It is a moot point whether the Archbishop's suggestion in his 
Cambridge sermon that in England we should aim at growing 
into full communion with the Free Churches rather than at a 
constitutional reunion will in the end prove a practical one.. The 
difficulty of achieving an agreed common constitution and a fully 
integrated organization of the Church might not prove so very 
formidable if all the doctrinal issues, which require to be settled 
for the Archbishop's proposal, had already been disposed of. 


= 


Were his proposal to prove possible, the further step of full con- 
stitutional union could scarcely be impossible. 


What, however, seems-clear from the Jnterim Report is that 
whether his proposal is, or is not, desirable as an end, it is exceed- 
ingly valuable as a means. It removes from the sphere-of. dis- 
cussion many secondary and irrelevant matters and concentrates 
attention on the doctrinal issues that are crucial. The beneficial 
results of this are evident in the representatives’ work. Though 
there is little if anything that is new in their /nterim Report, the 
representatives only started their work in 1947, and it would ° 
appear that they have already exhausted the preliminaries and 
have nothing left to do but to tackle the real issues. This is a 
great gain. 

Of what will happen when they start on their real work of 
facing what Amsterdam described as “our deepest difference "’, 
the © Catholic "')** Protestant tension, there is no indication in 
the Report. It isa pity that only three of the seventeen Anglican . 
representatives had been to Amsterdam. The Free Churchmen 
in this respect are better ; eight out of nineteen. One cannot but 
wonder, if the representation on the Anglican side had been_ 
stronger in this regard, whether something of Amsterdam's note 
of searching theological frankness and the recognition of really 
serious difficulties: would not have found a place even in an 
Interim Report. Yhat may be a hyper-critical comment: the 
real work of the conversations has yet to be done. — It will be in 
tackling the basic issues that Amsterdam's insights will be 
important. 

It may be, however, that the agreements recorded “ on the 
doctrines of God the Father, the Person and work of Christ, the 
Person.and mission of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, and the Life 
Everlasting "’ will be found to hide disagreements. Amsterdam 
found some disagreements by the closer ¢xamination of its agree- 
_ments. It is at least possible that it may be found that our 
disagreements in regard to the ministry run back into disagree- 
ments about the nature of God, which are as yet hiddén under the 
wide measure of agreement im this sphere. It would seem, 
however, that the questions posed by the Anglicans to the Free 
Churchmen and by the Free Churchmen to the Anglicans 1 in the 
Interim Report must lead to the tackling of the real issues. At 
this stage we can but wish the conversations well as the repre- 
sentativ es settle down to their real work. 
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